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NEW  ZEALAND  ANNOUNCES  1959 
IMPORT  LICENSING  SYSTEM 

New  Zealand's  new  1959  import  licensing  schedule  provides  for  considera 
ble  relaxation  in  former  discriminative  procedures  against  dollar  imports. 
However,  overall  1959  imports  will  be  reduced  substantially  from  1958  in 
order  to  correct  an  adverse  balance -of -payments  situation. 

One  of  the  important  aspects  of  the  new  schedule  is  the  emphasis  placed 
on  global  quotas.    Under  this  system,  imports  may  be  derived  from  any  source 
including  the  dollar  area,  providing  price  and  quality  considerations  are 
competitive  with  other  suppliers. 

The  following  agricultural  commodities  will  now  be  subject  to  importa- 
tion under  the  global  quota  system:     dried  fruits  (prunes,  raisins,  apricots 
and  peaches),  oranges,  canned  pineapple,  walnuts,  glucose  and  grape  sugar, 
bulk  rice,  gums  and  resins,  turpentine,  sausage  casings,  vegetable  oils 
(other  than  linseed,  castor,  tung,  and  soybean),  essential  oils,  and  certain 
types  of  flower  and  vegetable  seeds.    The  individual  quotas  will  be  based 
either  on  percentages  of  actual  imports  during  1956  or  1957,  or  upon  1958 
licenses . 


Imports  of  tobacco  leaf,  grains,  fruit  pulp,  vegetable  oils  (excluded 
in  the  global  licensing)  and  certain  agricultural  seeds  will  continue  to  be 
individually  licensed  on  an  administrative  basis. 


Applications  for  1959  licenses  must  be  made  not  later  than  January  31, 

1959. 
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LARGER  FLUE  -CURED  TOBACCO 
CROP  SOLD  IN  RHODESIA 

Sales  of  flue -cured  tobacco ,  at  Salisbury,  Southern  Rhodesia,  ended 
September  30,  for  the  1958  season.    Nearly  153  million  pounds  of  Southern 
and  North-West  Rhodesian  leaf  were  sold—considerably  more  than  the  ikk 
million  pounds  sold  in  1957* 

The  average  price  for  this  year's  crop  was  equal  to  k-2.6  U.S.  cents 
per  pound,  compared  with  ^-5*9  U.S.  cents  in  1957*    The  best  week's  average 
price  of  50.2  U.S.  cents  per  pound    was  during  the  week  of  June  5th;  prices 
slipped  thereafter. 

Almost  78  million  pounds  of  leaf  had  been  purchased  for  the  United 
Kingdom  by  September  25.    Nearly  11  million  pounds  were  bought  for 
Australia,  while  almost  50  million  pounds  were  purchased  for  other  markets. 

SINGAPORE'S  CIGARETTE 
IMPORTS  RISE 

Singapore's  imports  of  cigarettes  rose  to  19.6  million  pounds  in  1957> 
compared  with  18.8  million  pounds  in  1956.    The  increase  in  imports  was 
about  equal  to  the  increase  in  exports,  which  rose  from  ^.7  million  pounds 
in  1956  to  5« 5  million  in  1957.    This  rise  in  cigarette  exports  continued 
an  upward  trend  that  commenced  in  195^. 

The  Singapore  Government  is  interested  in  having  a  modern  cigarette 
factory  established  in  the  city  to  reduce  its  dependence  on  imported 
cigarettes. 

NIGERIAN  IMPORTS  OF  UNMANUFACTURED 
TOBACCO  LARGER  IN  1957 

Nigerian  imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  rose  from  ^.9  million 
pounds  in  1956  to  5.3  million  in  1957-    Imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco 
from  the  United  States,  at  3. 5  million  pounds  in  1957>  were  about  the  same 
as  in  1956.    Black  Fat  tobacco  makes  up  considerably  more  than  one -half 
of  Nigeria's  imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco.    The  balance  is  primarily 
cigarette  leaf  for  blending  with  domestic  leaf. 

A  tobacco  firm  in  Japan  recently  offered  to  supply  Burley  tobacco  to 
Nigerian  manufacturers  at  the  equivalent  of  k'J.G  U.S.  cents  per  pound, 
f .o.b. 

FIRE -CURED  PRODUCTION 
RISES  IN  UGANDA 

The  newspaper  Uganda  Argus  (Kampala)  reports  that  production  of  fire- 
cured  tobacco  in  Uganda  climbed  from  2.1  million  pounds  in  I956  to  3-2 
million  pounds  in  1957.    Flue -cured  production  also  rose  in  1957>  but 
air-cured  dropped  slightly. 
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INDONESIAN -FINNISH  TRADE  AGREEMENT 
INCLUDES  TOBACCO 

Finland  and  Indonesia  recently  extended  their  existing  trade  agree- 
ment until  March  31;  1959 •    Under  the  agreement,  Finland  will  export 
industrial  goods  and  wood  products  to  Indonesia,  and  will  import  Indonesian 
tobacco  and  other  commodities. 

"HEIFER  PROJECT"  SENDS  DAIRY 
CATTLE  TO  COLOMBIA  AND  GREECE 

Heifer  Project,  Inc.  announces  the  shipment  of  lk  Holstein  heifers, 
1  Holstein  hull,  and  1  Brown  Swiss  heifer  to  Colombia,  and  25  Jersey  hulls 
to  Greece.    Heifer  Project,  Inc.  is  an  interfaith  relief  and  rehabilitation 
organization  that  sends  contributed  livestock  and  poultry  to  war-ruined 
and  agriculturally  underdeveloped  countries. 

In  only  3  months  (July-September  1953) >  this  group  has  distributed 
the  following  animals  to  12  countries:     305  cattle,  65  milk  goats,  5>73^ 
baby  chicks,  76  hogs,  and  16  rabbits. 

In  the  lk  years  of  its  operation,  it  has  shipped  10,29^-  cattle,  7/775 
goats,  381,8^3  chicks,  31^,597  hatching  eggs,  1,383  sheep,  1,752  pigs,  769 
rabbits,  3>000  turkey  poults,  and  500  ducklings  to  a  total  of  53  countries. 
In  a  number  of  instances,  the  performance  of  these  donated  livestock  in  the 
recipient  country  has  resulted  in  commercial  imports  from  the  United  States. 

SURPLUS  MELK  PRODUCTION 
BECOMES  PROBLEM  IN  JAPAN 

Surplus  milk  production  has  become  one  of  the  worst  problems  facing 
Japanese  agriculture.    The  latest  Japanese  forecast  places  1958  production 
at  3«5  billion  pounds,  an  alltime  high  and  17  percent  above  last  year. 

In  addition  to  the  fluid  milk  price  reduction  ( see  Foreign  Crops  and 
Markets,  August  11) ,  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  is  expected  to  propose 
legislation  which  will  revise  the  present  Act  encouraging  dairy  farming. 
While  details  of  the  bill  are  lacking,  it  would  reportedly  permit  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  to  draft  a  milk  supply -and -demand  program  each 
year,  and  dairy  industry  associations  would  be  established  in  each  pre- 
iecture  to  expand  milk  and  dairy  product  consumption. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  Japanese  milk  production  has  been  in- 
creasing 16  to  20  percent  each  year.    While  consumption  has  increased,  it 
has  not  kept  pace  with  production.     It  appears  that  the  government's  first 
action  will  be  to  discourage  further  production  increases.    The  government 
is  also  expected  to  discourage  dairy  product  imports  in  the  next  few  years. 
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CANADA  RELEASES 
STORED  BUTTER 

The  Canadian  Government  is  releasing  its  "butter  stocks  to  the  domestic 
wholesale  trade  at  the  current  support  price.    The  announcement  of  this 
action,  on  October  16,  indicates  that  the  government  will  assume  all  han- 
dling and  storage  costs  involved. 

At  Montreal  and  Toronto  the  price  will  be  6k  cents  per  pound;  in  the 
Prairie  Provinces ,  the  price  will  be  1.0  to  1.5  cents  per  pound  less, 
reflecting  the  lower  support  prices  there. 

Canadian  butter  production  has  been  running  ahead  of  last  year,  while 
consumption  has  decreased.    Stocks,  largely  held  by  the  government,  were 
111  million  pounds  on  October  1,  compared  with  90  million  pounds  on  hand 
at  the  beginning  of  October  last  year. 

HURRICANE  DAMAGES  COLOMBIAN  BANANAS 

Colombia's  main  commercial  hanana -producing  section  was  recently  hit 
by  a  hurricane.    It  is  estimated  that  about  250,000  plants  were  blown  down 
and  destroyed  by  the  storm. 

BRAZIL'S  1958  CARNAUBA  WAX  HARVEST 
APPROXIMATES  LAST  YEAR'S 

Brazil's  1958  carnauba  wax  crop  now  being  harvested  is  reported  by 
producers  to  he  about  as  large  as  the  1957  crop,  estimated  unofficially 
at   l^-,500  short  tons.    The  1958  crop  is  also  said  to  be  of  somewhat  better 
quality  than  last  year's. 

The  wax  palm  is  one  of  the  few  products  of  northeast  Brazil  that  has 
thrived  under  severe  drought  conditions.    Producers  say  that  the  dryness 
improves  the  quality  of  the  wax  and  minimizes  mold  during  harvesting  and 
initial  processing. 

Traders  and  producers  do  not  agree  on  the  long-run  future  of  carnauba. 
Some  traders  believe  that  the  low  rate  of  replanting  by  producers,  slow  and 
inadequate  natural  reproduction,  and  inroads  of  insects  are  tending  to 
reduce  production.    Growers  and  agricultural  advisors  in  producing  areas 
are  more  optimistic.    While  small  producers  do  little  replanting,  trees 
bear  well  for  at  least  50  to  75  years,  and  natural  reseeding  tends  to 
maintain  tree  numbers . 

Exports  of  carnauba  wax  in  1958  are  expected  to  be  about  12,500  short 
tons,  compared  with  13,200  in  1957*    The  United  States  is  the  major  market, 
taking  9^305  tons  in  1957  and  5>259  tons  during  January- June  1958. 

Minimum  September  export  prices  were  quoted  as  follows  ( including  10 
cents  per  pound  selling  fee):    Type  1--$1.25  per  pound;  Types  2  and  2A-- 
$1.23;  Type  3 --78  cents;  Types  k  and  5 --67  cents. 
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FINLAND  INCREASES  RAPESEED 
ACREAGE  IN  1958-59 

Finnish  farmers ,  encouraged  by  an  excellent  harvest  of  rapeseed  in 
1958>  have  planted  approximately  kk,500  acres  for  harvest  in  the  spring  of 
1959-_almos"t  double  the  area  harvested  in  1953.    The  fields  were  planted  in 
July  and  August,  and  are  reported  to  be  in  good  condition  for  wintering. 

The  1958  crop  totaled  about  1^,500  short  tons  from  22+,700  acres.  This 
was  well  more  than  double  the  5,900  tons  harvested  in  1957  from  17,300  acres. 
Yields  averaged  1,175  pounds  per  acre  this  year,  compared  with  685  pounds 
last  year. 

Farmers  saved  about  1^-5  tons  for  seed  from  the  1958  crop,  and  the  rest 
was  sold  to  oil  mills  for  crushing.    The  oil  yield  is  expected  to  total 
around  5,000  tons,  or  about  one-sixth  the  Finnish  margarine  industry1 s 
requirements . 

MEDITERRANEAN  CITRUS  FRUIT  EXPORTS 
ESTIMATED  FOR  1958-59  SEASON 

The  Mediterranean  Citrus  Growers  organization  has  announced  its  esti- 
mates of  exports  by  country  during  the  1958-59  season.    The  estimates  for 
oranges  and  tangerines  in  millions  of  boxes  are:     Spain  32.5,  Israel  9*8, 
Italy  7«^>  Algeria  6.1,  Morocco  8.2,  Tunisia  1.2,  and  Greece  0.5. 

Estimated  exports  of  lemons  are:    Italy  k.h,  Spain  1.^-,  Greece  .k,  and 
Israel  .3  million  boxes. 

SYRIA'S  APRICOT  PASTE  PRODUCTION 
AND  EXPORTS  RISE 

Trade  sources  estimate  Syria's  1958  apricot  paste  production  at  3,800 
short  tons,  1,000  tons  above  the  previous  year.    Excellent  growing  conditions 
produced  a  bumper  fresh  apricot  crop  of  33,000  tons;  it  was  73  percent  larger 
than  the  22, 000 -ton  harvest  of  1957 . 

Egypt  is  the  principal  foreign  market  for  Syrian  apricot  paste,  which 
enters  duty-free  and  is  consumed  in  large  quantities  during  the  April 
religious  festivities.    During  1957,  Egypt  imported  1,019  tons  of  Syrian 
apricot  paste.    Imports  during  I956  were  1,712  tons. 

Total  1958  Syrian  paste  exports  are  forecast  at  3,000  tons  for  the 
1958-59  marketing  season,  compared  with  2,100  tons  in  1957-58.  Virtually 
all  Syrian  apricot  paste  exports  are  to  nearby  countries.    As  of  mid-October, 
best  commercial  grade  apricot  paste  was  1^.5  cents  per  pound  in  the  Damascus 
wholesale  market. 
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AUSTRALIA  RESTRICTS  EXPORTS 
OF  CERTAIN  APPLE  VARIETIES 

The  Australian  Apple  and  Pear  Board  has  announced  that  apple  export 
regulations  will  he  amended  prior  to  the  1959  season.    The  amendment  will 
prohibit  the  shipment  to  Europe  of  the  following  varieties:    French  Crab, 
Nickajack,  King  Pippin,  Red  Mcintosh,  and  Stayman. 

Further  amendments  to  restrict  the  export  of  small  sizes  and  poorly 
colored  fruit  are  now  under  consideration. 

NETHERLANDS  TO  IMPORT 
LESS  CITRUS  FRUIT 

The  Netherlands  Citrus  Fruit  Wholesalers  Association  estimates  that 
Dutch  imports  of  citrus  fruit  will  drop  sharply  in  the  coming  season  com- 
pared to  last  year.    Heavy  supplies  of  locally  grown  fruits  are  chiefly 
responsible.    Citrus  imports  in  the  1956-57  season  totaled  182,000  tons, 
an  increase  of  ahout  20  percent  over  the  previous  year. 

WEST  GERMAN  HOG 
NUMBERS  DROP 

West  German  hog  numbers  dropped  to  15,696,000  head  on  September  3>  1957> 
2  percent  below  numbers  at  the  same  time  last  year.    This  decline,  plus  a 
5 -percent  drop  in  the  number  of  "bred  sows  indicates  that  West  Germany  has 
passed  the  peak  in  its  recent  hog  numbers  cycle.    There  have  been  3  peaks 
in  West  German  hog  numbers  since  the  end  of  the  war — 1951>  1955>  and  1953. 

Heavy  production  and  slaughter  of  hogs  in  West  Germany  in  recent  years 
has  cut  sharply  into  U.  S.  exports  of  lard  and  pork  variety  meats  to  that 
market . 

POOL  SYSTEM  DEVELOPED 
FOR  SELLING  KENYA  WOOL 

A  pooling  arrangement  for  Kenya  farmers  selling  small  quantities  of 
wool  has  been  announced  by  Dalgety  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Nakuru,  according  to  the 
East  African  Standard  (Nairobi).    Kenya  produces  about  2  million  pounds  of 
wool,  almost  all  of  which  is  exported.    Most  of  it  goes  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  where  it  is  sold  at  London  auctions. 

Under  the  pool  system  the  small  farmer  does  not  have  to  wait  until 
his  wool  is  sold  in  London  to  get  his  check.    His  wool  is  appraised  when 
it  arrives  at  Nakuru  and  the  farmer  receives  the  bulk  of  its  expected 
London  value  immediately.    The  rest  is  paid  him  after  the  wool  is  sold 
abroad  and  the  actual  value  is  known.    If  the  market  is  so  had  that  the 
wool  sells  for  less  than  the  first  payment,  the  company  ahsorbs  the 
loss. 
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BECHUAN ALAND  SENDS 
BEEF  TO  U.  K. 

The  United  Kingdom  recently  received  its  first  shipment  of  frozen  beef 
from  Bechuanaland,  South  Africa. 

Although  Bechuanaland  has  exported  beef  and  "byproducts  to  the  Union 
of  South  Africa,  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  and  the  Belgian 
Congo ,  this  is  its  first  overseas  shipment.    It  has  long  been  an  exporter 
of  cattle  on  the  hoof  to  neighboring  territories. 

A  new  slaughtering  plant  at  Lobatsi  has  a  capacity  of  from  70,000  to 
80,000  head  per  year. 

AUSTRALIAN  WOOL  OUTPUT  MAY 
INCREASE  IN  1958-59 

Although  the  official  wool  production  estimate  of  1,336  million  pounds 
for  the  1958-59  season  (July-June)  has  not  been  revised,  it  now  appears 
likely  that  production  will  exceed  last  season's  output  by  about  50  million 
pounds.    Last  season's  drought-affected  clip  of  l,k-26  million  pounds,  grease 
basis,  was  considerably  below  the  record  output  of  1,56^-  million  pounds  in 
1956-57. 

As  a  result  of  improved  growing  conditions  and  delayed  shearing  be- 
cause of  rainy  weather  early  in  the  season,  the  clip  will  be  heavier. 
Many  clips  are  averaging  13  months'  wool  growth.    Conversely,  the  weather 
was  dry  and  shearing  was  earlier  last  season.    Many  clips  represented  only 
11  months'  growth. 

YUGOSLAVIA  CANNING  MORE  MEAT 

Yugoslavia  will  soon  open  5  new  canned  meat  processing  plants.  These 
plants  are  designed  to  meet  U.  S.  import  standards,  and  Yugoslavia  hopes 
to  expand  its  exports  to  the  United  States. 

Yugoslav  canned  meat  exports  have  increased  rapidly  from  k.k  million 
pounds  in  I955  to  2^.9  million  pounds  in  1957.    The  United  Kingdom  is 
Yugoslavia's  largest  export  market,  taking  about  6.6  million  pounds  of 
these  products  last  year.    Yugoslavia  produced  11. 7  million  pounds  of 
canned  meat  in  1955  and  32.1  million  pounds  in  1957.    Production  during 
the  first  half  of  1953  was  reported  at  28  percent  above  the  same  period 
of  1957. 

ARGENTINA  AND  JAPAN 
SIGN  AGREEMENT 

Argentina  and  Japan  have  signed  a  commercial  agreement  for  $50  million 
in  trade  each  way.    Argentina  will  provide  Japan  with  wool,  corn,  and  wheat 
and,  in  return,  will  get  350  electric  locomotives  and  100,000  tons  of  rails 
from  Japan.     It  is  said  that  the  first  $20  million  of  the  Japanese  sales 
will  be  payable  in  3  years  and  the  remainder  over  a  period  of  5  years. 
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SEPTEMBER -OCTOBER  MEAT  SHIPMENTS 
FROM  ARGENTINA  TO  U.S. 


The  following  sailings  and  meat  cargos  to  U.  S.  destinations  are  reported 
from  the  port  of  Buenos  Aires: 


Ship  ; 

Departure \ 

U.  S.  Port  ; 

Quantity  : 
(metric  tons)! 

Type 

Wilhelmina  : 

Sept. 

18  \ 

Charleston  : 

63.^ 

Corned 

and  roast  beef 

Norfolk  : 

10.5  : 

Corned  heef 

Baltimore  : 

25.0  : 

11 

11 

Philadelphia 

5.6 

it 

it 

New  York  : 

26.3  : 

it 

it 

New  York  : 

11.6 

Meat  extract 

New  York  : 

231.3  : 

Salted 

and  cured  beef 

Boston  : 

10.5  ; 

Corned 

heef 

"Del  Rio 

Sept. 

2k  j 

New  Orleans  ! 

169 . k  : 

Corned 

beef 

Mobile  : 

3^.0  : 

it 

it 

Tampa  : 

27.0  : 

it 

ti 

Houston  { 

20.0  : 

it 

11 

1\]  UjJcxJL   nu  ^jJ.  COO  i 

Sept. 

27  : 

T\T^Ta7"    Ot1!  pqnQ  * 
1M  C  W    vl  xCCLlXO  i 

PI  7  s 

Corned 

and  roast  beef 

Tampa  : 

6.1+  : 

Corned 

heef 

Mobile  : 

9.6  : 

it 

tt 

TTm  i  q  4"  pin  1 

±±{J  U.O  bUIl  < 

Corned 

and  roast  beef 

Corpus  Christi* 

13.2  : 

Corned 

beef 

Sept. 

27  : 

xJCl-L  0  Xi-UW  J.  C  4 

Cured  beef 

New  York 

:          5.3  : 

Corned  beef 

New  York 

:       212.8  : 

Cured  beef 

Boston 

:  5.7 

: Cured  beef 

:  Sept . 

28  : 

l'JCW  lUili 

^06  7 
juu»  1 

:  Corned 

beef 

New  York 

:  298.6 

Salted 

and  cured  beef 

Jjx  do  JlX 

:  Sept . 

29 

rj  t:  w    X    X  i\ 

>       1  nit  7 

:  Corned 

heef 

:New  York 

:  137.1 

:  Salted 

and  cured  beef 

Alice  Torm 

■Oct. 

1 

.Norfolk 

:  31.5 

:  Corned 

beef 

Baltimore 

:  16.6 

:  Corned 

and  roast  beef 

:  Philadelphia 

:  33.^ 

•  11 

a  ti 

Boston 

:.  17.8 

:  Corned 

beef 

Mormacdove 

:Oct. 

2 

: Jacksonville 

:  25.1+ 

:Corned_ 

and  roast  beef 

: Charleston 

:        39. 7 

: Corned 

beef 

Mormacrey 

:Oct. 

3 

:Los  Angeles 

:  150.6 

: Corned 

and  roast  beef 

:Los  Angeles 

:  10.8 

: Salted 

and  cured  beef 

;San  Francisco 

:  13.5 

:Roast  beef 
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AUSTRALIA'S  FLOUR 
PRODUCTION  DOWN 


Australian  production  and  exports  of  wheat  flour  for  the  first  half  of 
the  current  marketing  season  were  sharply  "below  their  normal  level. 

Flour  production  from  December  1,  1957,  through  May  1958,  was  about 
three -quarters  of  the  production  for  the  same  period  a  year  earlier.  Reduced 
supplies  of  wheat  this  season  limit  export  availability  of  flour  as  well 
as  wheat.    Exports  during  the  first  half  of  the  season  were  175,233  short 
tons,  compared  with  365,61^  tons  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  season. 

An  outstanding  change  in  this  year's  flour  trade  pattern  is  the  forced 
cutback  in  exports  to  established  markets  for.  Australian  flour.  Reductions 
to  date  have  been  sharpest  for  Indonesia  and  Ceylon,  though  they  were  also 
substantial  for  the  United  Kingdom,  Africa,  the  Pacific  Islands,  Malaya, 
and  other  Asiatic  countries. 


WHEAT  FLOUR  AND  BYPRODUCTS:    Australia,  production  and  exports 
19^9-57,  year  beginning  December  1 


Year  beginning  December  1 


Flour 

• 

• 

|  Bran 
[  produc- 
'  tion 

:  Pollard 

:  Produc- 
:  tion 

[  Exports 

: production 

• 

:  Short 
:  tons 

:  Short 
:  tons 

•  Short 
:  tons 

:  Short 
:  tons 

:  1,1^79, 639 
: 1,669, 951 
•1,636,16^ 

• 

:  725,767 
:  879,7^7 
:  779,982 

'  269,714-5 
:  309,16k 
302,202 

:  312,^12 

:  3^7,171 
•  3^6,301 

• 

:l, 715, 7^0 
:i,if07,058 
: 1,520,^2 k 

• 

•  88^,898 
:  605,293 
722,877  : 

302,136 
:  2kk,Qk6 
269,029 

372,730 
:  287,739 
'  317,561 

:l, 568,381 
: i,5k6, 7^5 

•  7^0,298  ' 
:  672,096  : 

277,93^ 
262,399  : 

3^1,586 
333,719 

:  1^8,35^' 
:  95,626- 
:  91,382: 
:  82,2^9- 
:  7^,2^6: 
:  87,271' 

61,269  '• 
37,32^  : 
18, 65^  : 
22,166  : 
16,885  : 
18  Mo  : 

25, ^62  : 

l6,k62  : 

15,53^  : 
13,532  : 

12,171  : 
1^,353  = 

31,™ 
19,961 
19,290 
17,814-3 
15,9^9 
18,755 

:  579,128: 

175,238  : 

97,56^  i 

123,2ll-6 

19^9. 

1950. 
1951. 

1952. 
1953. 
195k. 


1955  

1956  

1957: 

December. 
January. . 
February. 
March 

April  

May  


Total,  6  months 


From  records  of  the  Australian  Wheat  Board. 
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WEST  GERMANY  IMPORTED  LESS  WHEAT, 
EXPORTED  MORE  FLOUR  IN  1957-58 

West  Germany  imported  1,600,1*70  metric  tons  of  wheat  during  July-June 
1957-58,  against  3,211,000  tons  in  1956-57.    This  decline  of  over  50  percent 
was  due  to  a  smaller  import  requirement  because  of  the  bumper  crop  in  1957 • 

This  year,  unfavorable  weather  damaged  the  wheat  crop  slightly,  but 
not  as  much  as  had  been  feared  earlier  in  the  season.    The  1958  harvest  is 
expected  to  be  below  the  record  of  1957,  an&  more  wheat  may  he  imported. 
Imports,  however,  are  not  expected  to  reach  the  3  million  tons  imported  in 
1956. 

Exports  of  flour  set  a  record  of  635,000  metric  tons  (grain  equivalent) 
during  1957-58,  compared  with  325,000  tons  in  the  preceding  year.  Present 
indications  are  that  less  flour  may  be  exported  in  1958-59  because  supplies 
of  wheat  for  milling  purposes  will  prohahly  he  smaller. 


WHEAT  AND  FLOUR:    West  Germany1 s  imports  and  exports, 
1953-57,  year  beginning  July  1 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 

Wheat 

Flour 

:  Total 

[  Wheat 

Flour 

j  Total 

1953  ' 

195^  : 

1955  : 

1956  

1957  

Metric 
tons 

Metric 
tons 

Metric 
tons  : 

Metric 
tons 

:  Metric 
tons 

:  Metric 
tons 

2,387,335' 
2,881*,  502 

.2,55^,235' 
•3,211,005 

!  1,600,^70 

21 

:  905 
307 
:  1*23 
:  609 

2,387,356' 
.2,885,1*07 

2,55^,5^2 
:  3,211,1*28 
:l, 601,079- 

3,686 
:  502 

9,973 
:  10,739 
lk,Q2k 

65,056 
:  1*7,229 
:  353,876 
32l*,l*83 
63^,869 

68,7^2 
^7,731 
363,81*9 
:  335,222 
.  61*9,693 

1 
1 

Compiled  from  official  and  other  sources. 

CANADA  USES  MORE 
COTTON  IN  SEPTEMBER 

Canadian  cotton  consumption  during  September  1958  was  33,000  bales 
(500  pounds  gross).    This  was  an  increase  of  18  percent  from  August  con- 
sumption of  28,000  bales,  and  was  3  percent  above  the  32,000  hales  used 
in  September  1957 • 

Consumption  during  the  first  2  months  (August -September)  of  the 
1957-58  season  totaled  6l,000  bales,  compared  with  63,000  bales  in  the 
corresponding  1956-57  period. 
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PERU'S  1957-58  COTTON  EXPORTS 
NEAR  LEVEL  OF  PREVIOUS  YEAR 

Peru's  cotton  exports  of  an  estimated  385,000  bales  (  500  pounds  gross) 
during  the  1957-58  season  were  near  the  1956-57  level  of  390,000  hales. 

Exports  to  Chile  and  the  United  States  increased  substantially,  and 
smaller  increases  occurred  in  exports  to  France  and  West  Germany.  Exports 
to  Italy  were  the  same  as  in  1956-57,  while  quantities  going  to  other  major 
buyers  of  Peruvian  cotton  declined. 

Approximate  quantities  exported  to  principal  destinations  in  1957-58; 
with  1956-57  figures  in  parentheses,  were:  Belgium  66,000  bales  (75,000); 
United  Kingdom  55,000  (79,000);  West  Germany  ^5,000  (^2,000);  Chile  39,000 
(5,000);  France  38,000  (35,000);  United  States  29,000  (8,000);  Netherlands 
21,000  (2^,000);  Italy  17,000  (17,000);  Switzerland  15,000  (17,000);  Japan 
10,000  (28,000);  and  Denmark  3,000  (12,000). 

Cotton  consumption  in  Peru  during  1957-58  is  estimated  at  70, 000  bales, 
a  decline  of  7  percent  from  the  75,000  bales  used  in  1956-57*  Credit 
restrictions  and  competition  from  imported  textiles  were  the  principal 
reasons  for  the  reduced  consumption.    Mills  generally  operated  only  3  to  k 
days  a  week  during  most  of  the  1957-58  season. 

Cotton  stocks  on  July  31 )  1958,  were  estimated  at  290,000  bales,  com- 
pared with  270,000  bales  a  year  earlier.     Stocks  are  usually  at  a  high 
level  in  July,  as  the  Tanguis  harvest  reaches  a  peak  in  June  or  July  each 
year. 

Increasing  domestic  demand  for  cotton  textiles,  coupled  with  a  recent 
sharp  increase  in  the  import  tax  on  textiles,  is  expected  to  bring  about  a 
slight  increase  in  cotton  consumption  during  1958-59* 

Peru's  1957-58  cotton  production  is  now  estimated  at  ^76,000  bales, 
down  2  percent  from  the  1956-57  crop  of  485,000  bales.  Most  of  the  drop 
was  in  the  Tanguis  crop,  which  declined  from  377,000  bales  in  1956-57  to 
369,000  bales  in  1957-53  as  a  result  of  heavy  insect  damage  and  a  shortage 
of  water  in  some  areas.  Production  of  the  extra-long  staple  varieties, 
Pima  and  Karnak,  was  practically  the  same  as  the  1956-57  crop  of  107,000 
bales.  Total  1957-53  cotton  acreage  is  estimated  at  581,000  acres,  down 
slightly  from  588,000  acres  in  the  previous  season. 

The  1958-59  crop  of  Pima  and  Karnak,  most  of  which  is  harvested  dur- 
ing August  and  September,  is  tentatively  estimated  at  117,000  bales. 

Prices  for  Peruvian  cotton  on  the  Lima  spot  market  have  fallen  in 
recent  months,  reflecting  the  world  surplus  of  extra -long  staple  cotton. 
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The  total  export  price  ( spot  price  plus  export  tax)  for  Pima  Type  1 
cotton  was  equivalent  to  30*03  U.  S.  cents  per  pound  on  October  23,  com- 
pared with  V7.U  cents  on  January  2,  1958*    The  export  price  for  Tanguis 
Type  3^  dropped  from  37.68  cents  per  pound  on  January  2  to  30.72  cents  on 
October  23.    Peruvian  prices  are  paralleling  the  trend  in  most  other 
countries  producing  extra-long  staple  cotton,  especially  Egypt  and  Sudan. 

COLOMBIA'S  COTTON  INDUSTRY  FLOURISHING 

The  area  planted  to  cotton  in  Colombia  in  the  1958-59  season  is  now 
estimated  at  210,000  acres.    This  shows  a  steady  trend  upward  from  155*000 
acres  in  1956-57  an<3-  178*000  acres  in  1957-58.    The  increase  is  a  result 
of  encouragement  from  the  government  and  the  Cotton  Institute  in  an  effort 
to  make  Colombia  self-sufficient  in  cotton.    Acreage  has  been  extended  in 
the  Codazzi  zone,  Cauca  Valley,  and  in  the  upper  Magdalena  basin  from 
LaDorada  to  Tolima. 

Preliminary  estimates  place  1958-59  production  at  135*000  bales  (500 
pounds  gross),  compared  with  95*000  bales  in  1957-58  and  110,000  bales 
in  1956-57. 

To  stimulate  cotton  production,  the  government  pays  growers  high  prices 
for  seed  cotton.    In  December  1957  these  prices  were  raised  as  much  as  30 
percent,  depending  on  qualities  and  grades.    In  addition,  the  Cotton  In- 
stitute has  an  extension  program  to  teach  farmers  the  value  of  fertilizer 
and  insecticides.    Only  2  to  6  percent  of  Colombian  cotton  is  reported  to 
be  grown  under  irrigation,  all  in  the  Tolima  area. 

Colombia's  cotton  consumption  has  also  trended  upward.    An  estimated 
175-000  hales  were  used  in  1957-58,  in  comparison  with  165,000  bales  in 
1956-57'  and  158,000  bales  in  1955-56.    A  further  increase  in  consumption, 
of  ahout  6  percent,  is  expected  in  1958-59* 

The  32  cotton  mills  in  Colombia  have  1+20,000  spindles  and  8,000  looms, 
and  employ  over  26,000  workers.    Domestic  cotton  is  allocated  to  the  mills 
according  to  their  size.    The  3  largest  mills,  in  the  Medellin  area,  received 
over  70  percent  of  the  1957-58  crop. 

Colombia's  1957-58  cotton  imports  are  estimated  at  71*000  hales,  up  39 
percent  from  imports  of  51*000  hales  in  1956-57*    Statistics  for  8  months 
(August -March)  of  1957-58  show  imports  of  1+7,000  bales,  against  28,000 
bales  in  the  comparable  1956-57  period.    The  United  States  was  the  largest 
supplier,  with  3^*000  balesj  Peru  was  second  with  12,000  bales,  and  the 
rest  came  from  Egypt. 

Cotton  stocks  continued  at  a  low  level  during  1957-58.  Stocks  at  the 
end  of  the  season,  July  31*  1958,  were  estimated  at  38,000  bales,  compared 
with  1+7,000  bales  a  year  earlier. 
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SWISS  COTTON  CONSUMPTION  AT 
RECORD  HIGH;  IMPORTS  DECLINE 

Cotton  consumption  in  Switzerland  rose  to  a  record  level  of  198,000 
bales  (500  pounds  gross)  in  the  1957-58  season,  reflecting  strong  domestic 
demand  for  cotton  textiles.    The  1957-58  consumption  exceeded  by  5  percent 
the  188,000  bales  used  in  1956-57. 

U.S.  cotton  accounted  for  k6  percent  of  1957-58  consumption,  in  con- 
trast to  31  percent  in  1956-57* 

Swiss  mill  activity  was  unusually  high  during  the  first  3  quarters 
(August -April)  of  1957-58,  dropping  slightly  in  the  final  quarter.  Although 
the  volume  of  orders  on  hand  is  somewhat  lower  than  a  year  ago,  mill  activity 
is  expected  to  continue  at  a  favorable  level  during  1958-59* 

Cotton  stocks  were  estimated  at  120,000  bales  on  July  31*  1953,  down 
6  percent  from  stocks  of  128,000  bales  a  year  earlier. 

Cotton  imports  into  Switzerland  during  1957-58  were  193*000  bales,  down 
about  20  percent  from  the  high  level  of  2^+3,000  bales  imported  in  1956-57, 
when  stocks  were  being  replenished.    Imports  from  the  United  States  were  37 
percent  lower  than  the  previous  season,  amounting  to  76,000  bales,  or  39 
percent  of  the  total,  against  120,000  bales,  or  U9  percent  of  total  Swiss 
imports  in  1956-57* 

Quantities  imported  from  principal  sources  in  1957-58,  with  comparable 
1956-57  figures  in  parentheses,  were:    United  States  76,000  bales  (120,000); 
Peru  36,000  (37,000);  Mexico  29,000  (33,000);  Egypt  27,000  (29,000);  Sudan 
5,000  (3,000);  Syria  if, 000  (3,000);  U.S.S.R.  3,000  (3,000);  Nicaragua  3,000 
(2,000);  Guatemala  2,000  (0);  Paraguay  2,000  (1,000);  and  British  East  Africa 
2,000  (2,000). 

VENEZUELA  REVISES  STANDARDS 
FOR  IMPORTED  EGGS 

Venezuela,  which  last  year  took  22  million  dozen,  or  about  7°  percent 
of  all  U.  S.  egg  exports,  has  revised  its  grade  standards  for  imported  eggs, 
effective  November  1,  1958.    The  new  government  order,  published  in  the 
Official  Gazette  (Federal  Register),  establishes  the  following  standards: 

1.  Eggs  imported  for  human  consumption  will  be  classified  in  3 
grades,  A,  B,  and  C. 

2.  Grade  A  eggs  must  meet  the  following  conditions: 

a.  Shell:  Must  be  normal,  clean,  unbroken,  and  dry.  Any  treat- 
ment of  shell  must  have  prior  authorization  of  the  Venezuelan 
Minister  of  Sanitation  and  Social  Assistance. 

b.  Average  weight  per  dozen:     For  extra  large  eggs,  27^  ounces; 
large,  2k  ounces;  medium,  21  ounces;  and  small,  13  ounces. 

A  maximum  weight  variation  tolerance  of  about  0.2  of  an 
ounce  per  unit  will  be  permitted. 
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c.  Air  cell:     Immobile  and  not  larger  than  l/k  of  an  inch. 

d.  Yolk:    Tenuous  visibility,  diffuse  contours,  well  centered, 
no  spots,  no  germ,  and  free  of  blood. 

e.  White:    Transparent  and  firm. 

f.  Odor:    Free  of  offensive  odors. 

g.  Tolerance:    A  maximum  tolerance  of  20  percent  of  eggs  of 
inferior  quality,  consisting  of  not  more  than  5  percent 
of  grade  C  eggs,  the  remainder  to  be  Grade  B  eggs. 

h.  Refrigeration  period  limited  to  a  maximum  of  30  days  at 
temperatures  not  to  exceed  10  degrees  centigrade  (50  degrees 
Fahrenheit) . 

3.     Imported  Grade  B  eggs  must  meet  the  same  standards  as  Grade  A 
except  that  the  air  cell  in  Grade  B  eggs  may  be  fractionally 
larger  (up  to  l/3  inch),  and  the  eggs  may  be  refrigerated  for 
not  more  than  ho  days  at  temperatures  below  10  degrees  centi- 
grade (50  degrees  Fahrenheit). 

Tolerance  of  20  percent  of  eggs  of  inferior  quality  will  be 
permitted,  represented  by  not  more  than  10  percent  of  eggs 
with  slightly  dirty  shells  and  the  remainder  made  up  of 
Grade  C  eggs.    Treatment  of  shell  will  require  prior  authori- 
zation as  stipulated  for  Grade  A  eggs. 

k.     Grade  C  eggs  must  meet  the  following  standards: 

a.  Shell:    Normal,  unbroken,  and  dry. 

b.  Average  weight  per  dozen  same  as  for  Grade  A. 

c.  Air  cell:    Not  larger  than  10  mm  (0.^-  inch). 

d.  Albumen:    Transparent,  can  be  weak. 

e.  Yolk:    May  have  visible  contours,  be  oblong,  but  not  flattened. 

f.  Tolerance:    Maximum  tolerance  of  20  percent  of  eggs  of  inferior 
quality  represented  by  eggs  with  dirty  or  broken  shells. 
Treatment  of  shell  will  require  prior  authorization  as  stipu- 
lated for  A  and  B.    Refrigeration  permitted  at  temperature  of 
10  degrees  centigrade  (  50  degrees  Fahrenheit)  for  a  period  up 
to  6  months. 

5.    Every  imported  egg  for  table  use,  according  to  the  custom  tariff 
now  in  force,  must  be  marked  with  indelible  ink  "IMP0RTAD0", 
followed  immediately  or  stamped  below  with  the  letter  A,  B,  or  C 
to  indicate  the  grade  of  the  egg.    Hatching  eggs  must  be  stamped 
"IMP0RTAD0  FERTILE".    The  total  marking  will  have  to  be  stamped 
in  letters  not  smaller  than  2mm  ( .08  inch) . 

Each  lot  or  shipment  of  eggs  must  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate 
issued  by  an  authorized  agent  of  the  country  of  origin"  which 
certifies  to  the  grade.    These  requirements  will  enter  into  effect 
November  1,  1958,  and  all  other  official  regulations  different 
from  those  fixed  in  this  order  will  be  cancelled. 


00O00 
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THAILAND'S  PEANUT 
OUTPUT  UP  IN  1958 

Thailand's  1958  peanut  crop  is  unofficially  estimated  at  a  record 
136,000  short  tons  unshelled.    This  is  almost  5  percent  ahove  the  130,000- 
ton  outturn  in  1957  and  is  60  percent  above  the  1950-5^  average.  Peanut 
acreage  has  expanded  steadily  in  recent  years  because  of  relatively  good 
returns  on  peanuts.    However,  the  sharp  decline  in  peanut  prices  may  tend 
to  retard  further  expansion  in  1959 •    Wholesale  peanut  prices  in  Thailand 
dropped  from  10.2  cents  per  pound  in  January  to  7.5  cents  in  September, 
primarily  as  a  result  of  declining  foreign  demand. 

PEANUTS:    Thailand,  area  harvested,  yield,  and  production, 
average  1950-5^,  annual  1955-58 


Item 

Area  harvested, 
1,000  acres  , 

Average  yield, 
pounds  per  acre., 

Production 
( unshelled) , 
1,000  short  tons 


' Average  ' 
:i9^0-5^  : 

1955 

1956  ; 

1957 

:  1953  1/ 

:    179  : 

'  193 

200 

:  23^ 

:  2U3 

:    936  : 

l,06k 

•  1,108 

1,102 

1,102 

':  85 

10k 

:  112 

:  130 

;  136 

If  Unofficial  estimate. 
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